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[Portrait of Hogarth, painted by himself, in the National Gallery. ] 


Wuo has not heard of Hogarth? Who has not pored | parlour of some country inn, or “hung upon the walls 
over some one of his- extraordinary prints, begrimed 
perhaps with the dust and smoke of « century, in the 

Vou, ITI. 


of a great. hall in an old-fashioned house?” Some of 
the original paintings of Hogarth—for he was a painter 








as well as an engraver—are familiar to residents in 
London, as forming part of the public collection at the 
National Gallery. But still Hogarth is not universally 
known and appreciated—his works have not yet fairly 
got into the hands of the people. The original prints 
are now scarce and expensive ; the various republica- 
tions of them in folio and quarto are nearly as dear. 
The small edition lately published by Mr. Major, in one 
volume octavo, and the edition in shilling numbers, 
now publishing by Messrs. Jones, are excellent in their 
way, but they are still not likely to reach the great 
body of the population. We propose, therefore, during 
the present year, to give copies in ‘The Penny Ma- 
gazine’ of from twenty to thirty of the best prints of 
Hogarth, engraved in wood by Mr. Jackson, and of as 
large a size as our work will admit. By this means, 
and with accompanying descriptions, we hope to make 
Hogarth understood by many thousands of readers. 
We say of readers, for we quite agree with Mr, Charles 
Lamb, the author who has written best upon the works 
of this great satirist, that “ his graphic representations 
are indeed books: they have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 
gestive meaning of words, Other pictures we look at, 
—his prints we read.” 

For obvious reasons, the selection we shall make 
from the works of Hogarth will be somewhat more 
aimited than if these subjects were published in a 
separate form. Although the moral tendency of Ho- 
garth’s works is unexceptionable,—although he laboured 
all his life to illustrate the axiom, that 

“ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 

the change in our taste since Hogarth drew (and, in 
many respects, the change is an improvement) prevents 
the republication of many of his most capital per- 
formances in a work of such general circulation as the 
‘Penny Magazine.’ That our intentions may not be 
mistaken, we beg to give the following list of the Prints 
which have been decided upon, including those of the 
present Number :— 

1. Porrrarr or Hiusexr. 

2. Marnisce a-1a-Monz.—Tue Saroon. 

3. Taz Cocxrrr. 

4. Tas Raxe’s Paocenes—Tue Levee. 

5. Tur Gawne House. 

6. Tae Exxcrion.—Tue Feasr. 

7. ———_——_——_ Tus Canvass. 

8, ——__——_——- Tur Pou. 

_ 9, ———_——_—— Tae Cuamina. 


20. Inpuster awp Ip.enses, Paars I. 























lL. II. 
12. IiL 
13. IV. 
14 V. 
15. VI. 
16. Ix, 
17. xX. 





taste. of them there will be found 


representations of human nature in its degradations of 


vice and imprudemce; but such representations are 
redeemed from the possibility of exciting disgust by the 
exquisite skill of the artist. Mr. Lamb has put ina 
striking point of view the power of Hogarth in raising 
the humblest and most wretched scene into a subject 
of the highest moral interest. We should injure the 
effect of the passage if we were to attempt to give its 
substance merely * :— 


* ¢ Works of Charles Lamb’ vol. ii., p. 94. 
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“Tt is the fashion with those who cry up the gregt 
historical school in this country, at the head of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is placed, to exclude Hogarth 
from that school, as an artist of an inferior and vulgar 
class. ‘Those persons seem to me to confound the 
painting of subjects in common or vuigar life, with the 
being a vulgar artist. The quantity of thought which 
Hogarth crowds into every picture would alone wnvul- 
garize every subject which he might choose. Let us 
take the lowest of his subjects,—the print called ‘ Gin 
Lane.’ Here is plenty of poverty and low stuff to dis. 
gust upon a superficial view; and, accordingly, a cold 
spectator feels himself immediately disgusted and re- 
pelled. I have seen many turn away from it, not being 
able to bear it. The same persons would, perhaps, have 
looked with great complacency upon Poussin’s cele- 
brated picture of the ‘ Plague at Athens*,’ Disease, 
and death, and bewildering terror, in Athenian garments, 
are endurable, and come, as the delicate critics express 
it, ‘ within the limits of pleasurable sensation:’ but 
the scenes of their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their 
own countryman, are too shocking to think of, Yet if 
we could abstract our mind from the fascinating colours 
of the picture, and forget the coarse execution (in some 
respeets) of the print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, for whose 
instruction it was done, I think we could have no hesi- 
tation in conferring the palm of superior genius upon 
Hogarth, comparing this work of his with Poussin’s 
picture. There is more imagination in it,—that power 
which draws all things to one,—which makes things 
animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, 
subjects and their accessaries, take one colour, and 
serve to one effect. Everything in the print, to use 
a vulgar expression, tells. Every part is full of 
‘ strange images of death.’ It is perfectly amazing and 
astounding to look at. Not only the two prominent 
figures, the woman and the half-dead man, which are 
as terrible as anything which Michael Angelo ever 
drew, but everything else in the print contributes to 
bewilder and stupify,—the very houses, as I heard a 
friend of mine express it, tumbling all about in various 
directions, seem drunk,—seem absolutely reeling from 
the effect of that diabolical spirit of phrenzy which goes 
forth over the whole composition. To show the poetical 
and almost prophetical conception in the artist, one 
little circumstance may serve. Not content with the 
dying and dead figures, which he has strewed in pro- 
fusion over the proper scene of the action, he shows you 
what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. Close 
by the shell, in which, by the direction of the parish 
beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an old wall, 
which, partaking of the universal decay around it, is 
tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in this wall are 


j Seen three figures, which appear to make a part in some 


funeral procession which is passing by on the other 
side of the wall, out of the sphere of the composition. 
This extending of the interest beyond the bounds of 
the subject could only have been conceived by a great 
genius.” 

It is our intention, in the present Number, to give 4 
short notice of Hogarth’s Life,—to accompany his por- 
trait; and to offer a few remarks upon the two subjects 
which we have selected as introductory specimens of the 

character of his compositions. The facts of his 
life we shall abridge from a memoir in a recent number 
of the ‘ Gallery of Portraits,’ published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

‘I was born,’ says Hogarth in his Memoirs 0! 
himself, * in the city of London, November 10, 1697. 
My father’s pen, like that of many authors, did no! 
enable him to do more than put me in a way of shifting 


for myself. As I had naturally a good eye, and 4 
* At the late Mr. Hope's in Cavendish Square, 
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fondness for drawing, shows of all sorts gave me 
uncommon pleasure when an infant; and mimicry, 
common to all children, was remarkable in me. An 
early access to a neighbouring painter drew my atten- 
tion from play; and I was, at every possible oppor- 
tunity, employed in making drawings. I picked up 
an acquaintance of the same turn, and soon learnt to 
draw the alphabet with great correctness. My exercises 
when at school were more remarkable for the ornaments 
which adorned them, than for the exercise itself. In 
the former I soon found that blockheads with better 
memories could much surpass me; but for the latter I 
was particularly distinguished.’ 

To this account of Hogarth’s childhood we have 
only to add, that his father, an enthusiastic and 
laborious scholar, who, like many of his craft, owed 
little to the favour of fortune, consulted these indica- 
tions of talent as well as his means would allow, and 
bound his son apprentice to a silver-plate engraver. 
But Hogarth aspired after something higher than 
drawing ciphers and coats-of-arms; and before the 
expiration of his indentures he had made himself a 
good draughtsman, and obtained considerable know- 
ledge of colouring. It was his ambition to become 
distinguished as an artist ; and not content with being 
the mere copier of other men’s productions, he sought 
to combine the functions of the painter with those of 
the engraver, and to gain the power of delineating his 
own ideas, and the fruits of his acute observation. He 
has himself explained the nature of his views in a 
passage which is worth attention :— 

‘Many reasons led me to wish that I could find the 
shorter path,—fix forms and characters in my mind,— 
and instead of copying the lines, try to read the lan- 
guage, and, if possible, find the grammar of the art 
by bringing into one focus the various observations I 
had made, and then trying by my power on the canvass 
how far my plan enabled me to combine and apply 
them to practice. For this purpose I considered what 
various ways, and to what different purposes, the 
memory might be applied; and fell upon one most 
suitable to my situation and idle disposition ; laying it 
down first as an axiom, that he who could by any 
means acquire and retain in his memory perfect ideas 
of the subjects he meant to draw, would have as clear 
a knowledge of the figure as a man who can write freely 
hath of the twenty-five letters of the alphabet and their 
infinite combinations.’ Acting on these principles, he 
improved by constant exercise his natural powers of 
observation and recollection. In his rambles among 
the motley scenes of London he was ever on the watch 
for striking features or incidents ; and not trusting en- 
tirely to memory, he was accustomed, when any face 
struck him as peculiarly grotesque or expressive, to 
sketch it on his thumb-nail, to be treasured up on paper 
at his return home. 

For some time after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, Hogarth continued to practise the trade to which 
he was bred,—engraving shop-bills, coats-of-arms, 
figures upon tankards, &c. Soon he procured employ- 
ment in furnishing frontispieces and designs for the 
booksellers. The most remarkable of these are the 
plates to an edition of Hudibras, published in 1726. 
About 1728 he began to seek employment as a portrait 
painter. Most of his performances were small family 
Pictures, containing several figures, which he calls 
‘Conversation Pieces,’ from twelve to fifteen inches 
high. These for a time were very popular, and his 
Practice was considerable, as his price was low. His 
life-size portraits are few. 

In 1729, Hogarth contracted a stolen marriage with 
the only daughter of the once fashionable painter, Sir 
James Thornhill. The father, for some time impla- 
table, relented at last ; and the reconciliation, it is said, 
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was much forwarded by his admiration of the ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress,’ a series of six prints, commenced in 1731, 
and published in 1734, The novelty as well as merit 
of this series of prints won for them extraordinary 
popularity ; and their success encouraged Hogarth to 
undertake a similar history of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ 
in eight prints, which appeared in 1735. The third, 
and perhaps the most popular of these pictorial novels, 
* Marriage-d-la-Mode,’ was not engraved till 1745. 

The merits of these prints were sufficiently intelligible 
to the public: their originality and boldness of design, 
and the force and freedom of their execution, won for 
them an extensive popularity and a rapid and continued 
sale, The Harlot’s Progress was the most eminently 
successful, from its novelty rather than from its superior 
excellence. Twelve hundred subscribers’ names were 
entered for it ; it was dramatized in several forms; and 
we may note, in illustration of the difference of past and 
present manners, that fan-mounts were engraved, con- 
taining miniature copies of the six plates. ‘The merits 
of the pictures were less obvious to the few who could 
afford to spend large sums on works of art; and Ho- 
garth, too proud to let them go for prices much below 
the value which he put upon them, waited for a long 
time, and waited in vain, fora purchaser. At last he 
determined to commit them to public sale; but instead 
of the common method of auction, he devised a new 
and complex plan, with the intention of excluding pic- 
ture-dealers, and obliging men of rank and wealth, who 
wished to purchase, to judge and bid for themselves. 
The scheme failed, as might have been expected. Nine- 
teen of Hogarth’s principal pictures produced only 
4271. 7s., not averaging 22/. 10s. each. The Harlot’s 
Progress was purchased by Mr. Beckford, at the rate of 
fourteen guineas a picture; five of the series perished 
in the fire at Fonthill. The Rake’s Progress averaged 
twenty-two guineas a picture; it has passed into the 
possession of Sir John Soane, at the advanced price 
of five hundred and seventy guineas. The same emi- 
nent architect became the proprietor of the four pictures 
of an Election, for the sum of 1732/, .: Marriage-d-la- 
Mode was disposed of in a similar way in 1750; and on 
the day of sale one bidder appeared, who became master 
of the six pictures, together with their frames, for 
1152. 10s. Mr. Angerstein purchased them, in 1797, 
for 1381/., and they now form a striking feature in our 
National Gallery. 

The satire of Hogarth was not often of a personal 
nature; but he knew his own power, and he sometimes 
exercised it. Two of his prints, ‘The Times,’ pro- 
duced a memorable quarrel between himself on one side, 
and Wilkes and Churchill on the other. The satire of 
the prints of The Times, which were published in 1762, 
was directed, not against Wilkes himself, but his poli- 
tical friends, Pitt and Temple; nor is it so biting as to 
have required Wilkes, in defence of his party, to reta- 
liate upon one with whom he had lived in familiar and 
friendly intercourse. He did so, however, in a number 
of the North Briton, containing not only abuse of the 
artist, but unjust and injurious mention of his wife. 
H h was deeply wounded by this attack: he re- 
torted by the well-known portrait of Wilkes with the 
cap of liberty, and he afterwards represented Churchill 
as a beat. The quarrel was unworthy the talents either 
of the painter or poet. It is the more to be regretted, 
because its effects, as he himself intimates, were inju- 
tious to Hogarth’s declining health. ‘The summer of 
1764 he spent at Chiswick, and the free air and exercise 
wotked a partial retiovation of his strength. The 
amendment, however, Was but temporary ; and he died 
suddenly, October 26, the day after his return to his 
London residence in Leicestét-square. 

Hogarth hes left a memivit of his own life, from which 
we have quoted, which contains some - ¥ and in- 
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teresting and instructive matter concerning his own 
modes and motives of thought and action. He wrote 
verses occasionally in a rough and familiar style, but 
not without some sparkles of his humorous turn. But 
his most remarkable performance is the ‘ Analysis of 
Beauty,’ composed with the view of fixing the princi- 
ples of taste, and laying down unerring directions for 
the student of art. Its leading principle is, that the 
serpentine line is the foundation of all that is beautiful, 
whether in nature or art. The work unquestionably 
contains much that is original and valuable. 


From the time when the young Hogarth began to 
jot down imaginary faces and other rudé forms upon 
the margins of his school exercises,—to the further stage 
in the progress of his imitative talent when he learned 
to scratch upon silver tankards and copper plates,—and 
onward to the still further stage, when, as it were in 
correspondence with the satirical images he had formed 
in his mind by patient thought, he sketched real faces 
upon his thumb-nail ;—in all these several processes of 
his education as an artist, through what intense re- 
flection, not only upon human nature and human society, 
but upon the possibility of making the deepest things 
intelligible to the eye of the casual observer, must the 
great moral painter have passed, before he could pro- 
duce such a picture as the one we now eopy! Take it 
rough as we give it. It is printed from a leaden cast 
of a wooden block, copied from his own engraving upon 
copper. It is probable that his own print fell far short 
of his conceptions ; and that their translation and re- 
translation into the Janguage in which we must put 
them before a million of readers, may abate something 
of their force and fervency, as expounded by himself. 
But no defect in the mechanical process by which con- 
ceptions like Hogarth’s are made apparent to all the 
world, can much detract from their originality and 
truth. The rudest copy must partake in a great degree 
of the nature of the original model. The Apollo is still 
an Apollo, though he is hawked about the streets in 
plaster for a shilling. Look at the wood-cut,—the 
best we are able to give,—or consult the original picture 
in the National Galiery, there is still, in the few ele- 
ments of which that scene is composed, an intensity of 
truth which “ lectures on the vanity of pleasure as 
audibly as anything in Eeclesiastes.” 

The series called ‘ The Marriage-a-la~-Mode’ consists 
of six pictures. The personages of this tragical drama 
are taken from the upper walks of society. The son 
of a nobleman seeks an alliance with the daughter of a 
wealthy London citizen. On the One side there is a 
pedigree from William the Conqueror, but an estate 
embarrassed by improvident expenditure: on the other 
there is humble birth, but great riches. The parents 
settle this ill-assorted marriage ;—those who are to be 
made happy or wretched, virtuous or vicious, for the 
rest. of their lives, care little about the matter. The 
preliminaries are arranged ;—the marriage has taken 
place ;—the first solemn farce is over;—the tragedy 
begins in the scene before us. 

There. is no after misery arising out of domestic un- 
happiness, which is perhaps comparable to the habitual 
wretchedness and degradation which ensue when a man 
and his wife, in whatever station they may be placed, 
have no pleasures in common. That purest of friend- 
ship—that almost only real friendship—which results 
from a correspondence of tastes and inclinations in two 
persons of different sexes allied ‘ for better or worse,’ 
requires no excitements from without. From the moment 
when they cease to sympathize as to the sources of hap- 
piness, come weariness, and disgust, and hatred, and 
ali the horrid train of ills that belong to domestic discord. 
The scene before us requires no development of the 
catastrophe to make us understand its present wretch- 
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edness. The lady has passed the night in her splendig 
mansion, amidst a crowd of visiters. She has snatched 
an hour or two of broken and feverish sleep, and has 
risen unrefreshed to a late breakfast. The servants 
have been unable to repair the disorder of the previous 
night. Itis noon; but the candles are still burning; 
the furniture is disarranged ; the floor is strewed with 
music, and books of games, and overturned chairs,—the 
emblems of midnight rict. It is in scenes like this that 
the sources of our purest enjoyments become to us curses, 
What is innocent relaxation to the pure in heart is con. 
verted into a minister to evil passions and corrupting 
idleness in those who have, no elevating or useful em. 
ployments, and who embitter life in the vain pursuit of 
pleasures that can only be won as the solace of honest 
exertion. The husband has spent his night from home— 
how vainly, how unwisely! The “ jaded debauchee”~ 
his dress disordered, his features pale and fallen, his 
whole attitude expressive of that withering satiety which 
has drunk the dregs of what is called pleasure and found 
nothing but poison in the cup—tells a tale of the ruin 
which has overwhelmed thousands, and which will con- 
tinue to overwhelm, till all classes of men, the richest as 
well as the poorest, learn to seek for happiness in the 
exercise and the cultivation of the higher qualities of 
their nature—till the restraints and the incentives of a 
truly moral and religious education shall have taken the 
place of the corrupting processes by which we are led 
away from the knowledge of what we are and what we 
ought to be. Truly might this unhappy man say, as 
the representative of a class, in the exquisite words of 
the poet, 
“© No more—no more—oh never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag 0’ the bee.” 
Don Juan, Canto I. 


All the real happiness of this world for him has perished. 
Pleasure has been “‘ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ;”—deep degradation and misery are beginning 
to “ cast their shadows before.” Neither the besotted 
husband nor the careless wife can listen to the silent 
remonstrances of the old steward, who comes to them 
with a bundle of unpaid bills in his hand, and a file with 
only one receipt upon it. The uplifted hand and care- 
worn face of the faithful servant distinctly paint the ruin 
which he sees approaching in debt and dishonour. _ The 
catastrophe, indeed, is more sudden than he expects. In 
the four following pictures, we see that 
‘“* The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 

The tragedy ends with adultery, and murder, and sui- 
cide. Hogarth put forth his strength in these pictures 
to exhibit the short cut to ruin which too often presents 
itself to the desperately vicious. In the ‘ Harlot’s Pro- 
gress,’ and the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ he exhibits the longer 
but not less certain road upon which crime and misery 
are destined to travel in company. Whether this great 
painter laid his scenes in high or in low life, his object 
was equally to show, as Walpole has well expressed it, 
that “the different vices of the great and the ™ 
lead by various paths to the same unhappiness.” He 
was too keen an observer of human nature not to see 
that station only decides the form and colour of our evil 
doings. Crime is a leveller of all distinctions. 

This truth was never more forcibly exemplified than 
in the print which we have chosen to present as 4 
contrast to that which we have just described. ‘ 
Cockpit’ is a scene in which men of all ranks are repre- 
sented as engaged in one brutalizing species of vice— 
amusement we will not call it. Here are a peer and 4 
pickpocket, a French marquis and a chimney-sweep, 
a doctor and a horse-jockey, all busily engaged in the 
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cruel excitement of a cock-match. They are one and 
all equally ignorant, thoughtless, and depraved, whether 
they wear bag-wigs or smock-frocks, or exhibit their 
cupidity in stealing a bank.note, or offering a bet. It 
is possible that the progress of education may have 
driven those who call themselves gentlemen from such 
open exhibitions of profligacy; but the spirit that for- 
merly carried them to the dirty cock-pit stil] allures them 
to the gorgeous saloon. The sepulchre is only whitened. 
But at the time when Hogarth painted, men of rank 
were to be constantly seen in such disgraceful society. 
The figure in the centre of the piece is a portrait of a 
nobleman of Hogarth’s day, who, although he had the 
misfortune to be totally blind, had the greater misfortune 
to have his moral sense so dim as to place his chief 
gratification in excitements of this groveling nature. 
On the left of the picture is an old man, a cripple with 
his crutch, deaf almost beyond the power of compre- 
hension, for his features appear to give no signal of 
understanding the words of the man who is bawling to 
him through his ear-trumpet. Nothing can be finer 
or truer than the satire conveyed in the exhibition of 
these examples of human infirmity. Knowledge is shut 
out in these men from two of her chief inlets,—and yet 
they cultivate not that calm reflection which so pecu- 
liarly belongs to their condition, but cling to base excite- 
ments, in the spirit of which they are even precluded from 
completely participating. ‘The group around the blind 
peer is arranged very skilfully ; and the faces of the seve- 
ral characters all exhibit that deep meaning for which 
Hogarth is so remarkable. Five of the men about the 
unfortunate dupe are clamorous for him to bet with 
them. The vacant expression of his countenance, and 
the helplessness of his whole attitude, bewildered as he 
is by so many assailants, are expressed with surprising 
truth, At the moment of his embarrassment the 
fellow next the pit, on his left hand, is purloining a 
note. The cautious villainy expressed in this man’s 
face is unrivalled, The post-boy, just above the thief, 
appears calling the blind man’s attention to the pilfer- 
ing that is going forward,—but he is utterly insensible 
to every thing but the rage for betting which has taken 
possession of him. 

The group on the right of the picture is as well 
defined in its principal action as that of the centre. In 
his eagerness to see the match, a man has fallen forward 
against the edge of the pit. With the exception of the 
round-faced person, whom he has crushed, nobody is 
moved by the uproar. The peer in his star and spec- 
tacles is as much absorbed by the battle as if he had 
not-a particle of dignity to be ruffled by all this shoul- 
dering and elbowing ;—the despair of the man in the 
right corner, and the deep abstraction of the other 
gamester, next the gentleman who has lost his periwig, 
are finely marked, In the third group on the left, 
nothing can be more characteristic of such scenes than 
the-eagerness of the countryman who stakes his crown, 
—the business-like gravity of the old fellow with a cock 
in a bag,—and the sedateness of his neighbour who is 
registering the wagers. The people in the lower tier 
are all actively engaged in making bets or quarrelling. 
The two men reaching to join the butt ends of their 
whips indicate, by this act, that they have closed a bet. 

The other parts of the picture will be understood 
without any particular description. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit to point out the extraordinary skill with 
which Hogarth in this, as in other of his performances, 
contrived to indicate some accessary of the scene by 
one of the minute touches which genius only can con- 
ceive. The shadow on the pit is that of a man. These 
scenes take place by lamp-light; and reflected from 
the lamp is the shadow of a gambler, who has been 
suspended from the ceiling in a basket, for the crime 
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passion clings to him even in his punishment : he is of. 
fering his watch as another stake. 

The ‘Cock-pit’ is one of those pictures in which 
Hogarth exhibits vice in its more ludicrous attitudes— 
a thing to be despised as well as abhorred. As we ad. 
vance in our plan, we shall have to point out his won. 
derful power of painting the more terrible features of 
crime—the deep tragedy of guilt, unrelieved by the 
lighter touches of the satirist. Yet even in these ter. 
rible displays of a fallen and degraded nature, there js 
always something which carries us back to the geniler 
feelings of humanity, and makes us still cling with pity 
to our species. Mr. Lamb has beautifully described 
this merit of the painter—which is indeed common to 
all great artists, whether they employ lines or words as 
the vehicles of their thoughts. Perpetual instances of 
this power occur in Shakspeare; and in Crabbe, who 
may be considered a painter of crime and suffering in 
the sane walk and in the best spirit of Hogarth, there 
ate constant examples of tenderness and natural affec. 
tion coming to relieve the sense of disgust and loathing, 
Mr. Lamb says :— 

“If an image of maternal love be required, where 
shall we find a sublimer view of it than in that aged 
woman in ‘ Industry and Idleness’ (Plate I.), who is 
clinging with the fondness of hope not quite extin- 
guished to her brutal, vice-hardened child, whom she is 
accompanying to the ship which is to bear him away 
from his native soil, of which he has been judged un- 
worthy: in whose shocking face every trace of the 
human countenance seems obliterated, and a brute 
beast’s to be left instead,—shocking and repulsive to 
all but her who watched over it in its cradle before it 
was so sadly altered, and feels it must belong to her 
while a pulse by the vindictive laws of his country shall 
be suffered to continue to beat init? * * * With 
the exception of some of the plates of the ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress,’ which are harder in their character than any 
of the rest of his productions, (the ‘ Stages of Cruelty’ 
I omit as mere worthless caricatures, foreign to his 
general habits—the offspring of his fancy in some way- 
ward humour,) there is scarce one of his pieces where 
vice is most strongly satirized, in which some figure is 
not introduced upon which the moral eye may rest 
satisfied; a face that indicates goodness, or, perhaps, 
mere good-humouredness and carelessness of mind 
(negation of evil) only, yet enough to give a relaxation 
to the growing train of satire, and keep the general air 
from tainting.” 

It has been urged, however, that many of Hogarth’s 
works were of a nature merely to entertain, “ to shake 
the sides,” and not to “‘ attempt the heart,” as was ob- 
jected to him by Barry, the celebrated painter. This 
has been met so admirably by Mr. C. Lamb, that we 
cannot refrain from giving his triumphant refutation :-— 

“There remains a very numerous class of his per- 
formances, the object of which must be confessed to be 
principally comic. But in all of them will be found 
something to distinguish them from the droll produc- 
tions of Bunbury and others, They have this diifer- 
ence, that we do not laugh at, but are led into long 
trains of reflectiot® by them. In this respect they 
resemble the characters of Chaucer's ‘ Pilgrims,’ which 
have strokes of humour in them enongh to designate 
them for the most part as comic, but our strongest 
feeling still is wonder at the comprehensiveness of 
genius which could crowd, as poet and painter have 
done, into one small canvass so many diverse yet c0- 
operating materials. 

“ The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary 
interest, as in caricatures, or those grotesque phy- 
siognomies which we sometimes catch a glance of i 
the streets, and, struck with their whimsicality, wish for 
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t therm again as rapidly, but they are permanent 
abiding ideas; not the sports of Nature, but her 
necessary eternal classes. We feel that we cannot part 
with any of them, lest a link should be broken. 

“ It is worthy of observation, that he has seldom drawn 
a mean or insignificant countenance, Hogarth’s mind 
was eminently reflective ; and, as it has been well ob- 
served of Shakspeare, that he has transfused his own 

tical character into the persons of his drama (they 
are all more or less poets), Hogarth has impressed a 
thinking character wpon the persons of his canvass. 
This remark must not be taken universally, The exqui- 
site idiotism of the little gentleman in the bag and 
sword, beating his drum, in the print of the ‘ Enraged 
Musician,’ would, of itself, rise up against so sweeping 
an assertion. But I think it will be found to be true 
of the generality of his countenances. The knife- 
crinder and’ Jew flute-player in the plate just men- 
tioned, may serve as instances instead of a thousand, 
They have intense thinking faces, though the purpose 
to which they are subservient by no means required it ; 
but, indeed, it seems as if it was painful to Hogarth to 
contemplate mere vacancy or insignificance. 

“This refleetion of the artist’s own intellect from the 
faces of his characters, is oue reason why the works of 
Hogarth, so much more than those of any other artist, 
are objects of meditation, Our intellectual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back their own likenesses. 
The mental eye will not bend long with delight on va- 
caney. 

“ Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth 
and the common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
with whom he is often confounded, is the sense of beauty 
which, in the most unpromising subjects, seems never 
wholly to have deserted him, * * * To this may be added 
the frequent introduction of children (which Hogarth 
seems to have taken a particular delight in) into his 
pieces. They have a singular effect in giving tranquil- 
lity and a portion of their own innocence to the subject. 
The baby riding in its mother’s lap in the ‘ March to 
Finchley,’ (its careless innocent face placed directly 
behind the intriguing time-furrowed countenance of the 
treason-plotting French priest,) perfectly sobers the 
whole of that tumultuous scene, The boy, moreover, 
winding up his top with such unpretending insensibi- 
lity in the plate of the * Harlot’s Funeral’ (the only 
thing in that assembly that is not a hypocrite) quiets 
and soothes the mind that has been disturbed at the 
sight of so much deprayed man and woman kind. * * * 

“In the ‘Election Entertainment’ (which perhaps as 
far exceeds the more known and celebrated ‘ March to 
Finchley’ as the best comedy exceeds the best farce 
that ever was written) let a person look till he be satu- 
rated, and when he has done wondering at the inventive- 
hess of genius which could bring so many characters— 
more than thirty distinct classes of face—into a room, 
and set them down at table together, or otherwise 
dispose them about in so natural a manner, engage 
them in so many easy sets and occupations, yet all par- 
‘aking of the spirit of the occasion which brought them 
together, so that we feel that nothing but an election 
time could have assembled them; having no central 
figure or principal group,—for the hero of the piece, 
the candidate, is properly set aside in the levelling in- 
distinction of the day,—one must look for him to find 
him,—nothing to detain the eye from passing from 
part to part, where every part is alike instinct with life, 
—for here are no furniture-faces, no figures brought in 
to fill up the scene like stage-choruses, but all dramatis 
persone: when he shall have done wondering at all 
these faces so strongly charactered, yet finished with 
the accuracy of the finest miniature; when he shall 
have done admiring the numberless appendages of the 
Scene, those gratuitous doles which rich genius flings 
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into the heap when it has already done enough, the 
over measure which it delights in giving, as if it felt 
its stores were exhaustless; the dumb rhetoric of the 
scenery,—for tables and chairs, and joint stools in 
Hogarth are living and significant things; the witti- 
cisms that are expressed by words, (all artists but 
Hogarth have failed when they have endeavoured to 
combine two mediums of expression, and have introduced 
words into their pictures,) and the unwritten, number- 
less little allusive pleasantries that are scattered about ; 
the work that is going on in the scene and beyond it, 
as is made visible to the ‘ eye of mind’ by the mob 
which chokes up the door-way, and the sword that has 
forced an entrance before its master: when he shall 
have sufficiently admired this wealth of genius, let him 
fairly say what is the resudé left on his mind? Is it an 
impression of the vileness and worthlessness of his 
species? or is not the general feeling which remains, 
after the individual faces have ceased to act sensibly on 
the mind, a kindly one in favour of his species? Was 
not the general air of the scene wholesome? did it do 
the heart hurt to be among it? Something of a riotous 
spirit to be sure is there, some worldly-mindedness in 
some of the faces, a Doddingtonian smoothness which 
does not promise any superfluous degree of sincerity in 
the fine gentleman who has been the occasion of calling 
so much good company together ; but is not the general 
cast of expression in the faces of the good sort? do they 
not seem cut out of the good old rock—substantial 
English honesty? would one fear treachery among 
characters of their expression? or shall we call their 
honest mirth and seldom-returning relaxation by the 
hard names of vice and profligacy? That poor country 
fellow that is grasping his staff, (which, from the diffi- 
culty of feeling themselves at home which poor men 
experience at a feast, he has never parted with since he 
came into the room,) and is enjoying, with a relish that 
seems to fit all the capacities of his soul, the slender 
joke which that facetious wag his neighbour is prac- 
tising upon the gouty gentleman, whose eyes the effort 
to suppress pain has made as round as rings,—does it 
shock the ‘ dignity of human nature’ to look at that 
man, and to sympathize with him in the seldom-heard 
joke which has unbent his care-worn, hard-working 
visage, and drawn iron smiles from it? or that full- 
hearted cobbler, who is honouring with the grasp of 
an honest fist the unused palm of that annoyed pa- 
trician whom the licence of the time has seated next hint? 
* T can see nothing ‘dangerous’ in the contempla- 
tion of such scenes as this, or the ‘ Bnraged Musician,’ 
or the ‘ Southwark Fair,’ or twenty o‘her pleasant 
prints which come crowding in upon my recollection, 
in which the restless activities, the diversified bents and 
humours, the blameless peculiarities of men, as they 
deserve to be called, rather than their ‘ vices and follies,’ 
are held up in a laughable point of view, All laughter 
is not of a dangerous or soul-hardening tendeney. 
is the petrifying sneer of a demon, which excludes and 
kills love, and there is the cordial laughter of a man 
which implies and cherishes it, What heart was ever 
made the worse by joining in a hearty lana ot the sim- 
plicities of Sir Hugh Evans or Parson » where a 
sense of the ridiculous mutually kindles and is kindled 
by a perception of the amiable? That tumultuous 
harmony of singers who are roaring out the words ‘’The 
world shall bow to the Assyrien throne,’ from the opera 
of ‘ Judith,’ in the third plate of the series, called 
* Four Groups of Heads ;’ which the quick eye of Ho- 
garth must have struck off in the very infancy of the 
rage for sacred oratorios in this country, while ‘ Music 
yet was young;’ when we-have done smiling at the 
deafening distortions which these tearers of devotion to 
rags and tatters, these takers of heaven by storm, in 
their boisterous mimicry of the occupation of angels, 
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sre making—what unkindly impression is left behin, 
or what more of harsh or contemptuous feeling, than 
when we quietly leave Uncle Toby and Mr. Shandy 
riding their hobby-horses about the room? The con- 
ceited long-backed sign-painter, that with all the self- 
applause of a Raphael or Corregio (the twist of body 
which his conceit has thrown him into has something of 
the Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the picture of 
a bottle which he is drawing from an actual bottle that 
hangs beside him, in the print of ‘ Beer Street,’ while 
we smile at the enormity of the self-delusion, can we 
help loving the good-humour -and self-complacency of 
the fellow? would we willingly wake him from his 
dream ? 

“I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Ho- 
garth have necessarily something in them to make us 
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like them: some are indifferent to us; some in their 
natures repulsive, and only made interesting by the 
wonderful skill and truth to nature in the painter ; but 
I contend that there is, in most of them, that sprinkling 
of the better nature which, like holy water, chases 
away and disperses the contagion of the bad. They 
have this in them besides, that they bring us ag. 
quainted with the every-day human face ;—they give ys 
skill to detect those gradations of sense and virtye 
which escape the careless or fastidious observer in the 
countenances of the world about us, and prevent that 
disgust at common life, that tedium quotidianarum 
Jormarum which an unrestricted passion for ideal forms 
and beauties is in danger of producing. In this, as jn 
many other thingy, they are analogous to the best 
novels of Smollett or Fielding.” 
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